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NARRATIVE. 








THE FATHER—A SEEtTeu. 
“She goeth unto the grave, to weep there.” 


It is impossible to take a near view of human 
suffering, even in its ordinary forms, without feeling 
how much fiction owes to truth. Imagination may 
busy itself with descriptions of some wide sweep- 
ing desolation, in which are buried families and 
names; it may conjure up scenes to shock, by the 
extent of their misery, or disgust, by the depravity 
oftheir actors. But truth descends into the human 
heart, and gathers its knowledge from the sources 
of affection; where some are dried up by the in- 
gratitude of man, and many overflow to irrigate a 
thankless soil. When thus directed, we have at 
hand the means of continual sympathy; and, wheth- 
er we turn to the right hand or to the Jeft, the heart 
rightly attuned, finds where to drop a tear for grief, 
or heave a sigh for error. 

Improving the opportunity which a precocious 
spring offered for an early morning walk, I found my- 
self, a short time since, near the enclosure of a bury- 
ing ground on the borders of the city. Whether it 
was to hold discourse with those for whom fate has 
marked me an early companion; or to minister to 
that melancholy which the smitten must always en- 
dure, I stopped not to inquire; but removing the 
slight fastening c” the gate, I entered the “ city of 
the dead” —to read the mementos of earthly vanity. 
Among the young spires of grass that were starting 
from the graves, were strewed athousand minute 
white blossoms, dotting the hillocks and casting a 
slight perfame upon the chilly air. I gathered a few 
as [passed on, and thought them like the promises 
of childhood, only blooming for early waste. 

Meditating upon the scene before me, I was un- 
conscious of the presence of any human being, till 
lifting my eye, I discovered that another had enter- 
ed the enclosure. I had leaned upon a headstone, 
andstood unseen by him. 

It was a man who bore upon himthe marks of 
four score years, if grief, indeed, had not mingled 
inthe account. When he first met my sight, he 
was standing beside an unsodden grave ; as he gaz- 
eddownward upon the new made hillock, a sigh 
burst from his bosom, that told how much he had 
yielded to death. 

“And this is all,” said the old man—“ all that 
youth promised and manhood laboured for. From 
among the host of those who shared my blood, I 
stand solitary and time smitten, upon the grave of 
the last of my children—and there was none save 
het upon whom my life rested. My hand, palsied 
with grief and age, closed her eyes ; with tears and 
prayers I dismissed her spirit, when mine should 
have beconed her up to her kindred enjoyment. 

.““Thave called you, my chile, in the silence of 
night; and the echoes of my voice have told me, I 
am childless. [have gazed around upon the crowd 
—but it is a peopled solitude; there is no eye to 

ssme—no tongue to call me father. Why am 
Idoomed to breathe—to walk forth among men, 
Without fellowship in their feelings; why, when the 
sun shines upon, without warming my frame—why 
do not his beams rest upon the sod above me, 
while I sleep unconscious of bitterness and wo ?” 

. The mourner fell forward upon the grave before 
= A _ and as he exhibited no sign of life, I approach- 
a im. His frame, which had lost some of its 

“a by bending over the grave, now exhibited all 
ol manly mould and strength, that-years of grief 

ad spared. His hat had fallen from his head, 
tad his grey locks were strewed.around as if a tem- 
pest had swept them. I spoke—but he teturned 








There appeared” a sacredness in his 
grief, upon which, for worlds, I would not have in- 
truded ; I therefore, waited—but no movement from 
the being before me, gave token of life. I advanc- 
ed, and touched him—he testified no sense of my 
presence. I stooped and turned his face from the 
ground—but no change of features indicated life, 
and the fixed glossiness of his eyes, seemed to say 
that he had passed the fruition of his wishes. - 

Raising his body, I placed myself on my knees 
by his side, and with some exertions induced symp- 
toms of returning life. ‘The freshness of the morn- 
ing breeze aided my exertions, and warmth and mo- 
tion once more visited hislimlis. As his eyes gath- 
ered back the light, they rested upon the grave be- 
fore him, and a consciousness of his situation re- 
turned. ‘‘ You have witnessed my unmanly com- 
plaints, and seen me give up ali to sorrow,” said he. 
I intimated that I entered the yard before him—but 
I had observed him with painful sympathy. 

“Then you have known affliction,” said he. 

I pointed to early grey hairs and a furrowed 
brow. ‘The sufferer gave my hand a convulsive 
grasp, and a slight flush that had suffused his face, 
passed off. I aided him to rise from the damp 
ground on which he was sitting, and conducted 
him to a tomb—were, seating ourselves, I learned 
ina few words, the tale of the grief-worn father. 

He had lived in one of the eastern States. The 
misfortunes and early death of an only son had 
broken the mother’s heart. The father gathered 
the little that was left from the wreck of his proper- 
ty, and with his remaining child—his eldest daugh- 
ter, left home, and those scenes which better days 
had gilded with delight. His age was supported, 
and his grief mitigated, by the assiduous kindness 
of his child. In this city, after a short residence, 
his daughter became sick and died. She was bu- 
ried in the grave we had just left. 

‘* From infancy,” said the old man, “that child 
had clung to my affections ; and when kindied sunk 
to the tomb, wealth wasted, and friends grew cool, 
she swept from my mind the cloud of discontent— 
her love supported all. When, day after day, I 
crept to the bed in which sickness had stretched, 
and where death watched his prey, I have felt 
that the hour of separation was nigh: yet I hoped, 
not for life ; no that was vain—I hoped that there was 
not enough of strength in my frame to bear her loss, 
and that I should sink with her, and know but one 
pang of death’s bitterness. 

But afew mornings since, I sat beside her—listen- 
ed with fondness to her voice—feeble indeed, but 
toa father’s ears, more dear, more loved, even for, 
its sepulchral tones. Her arms had been thrown 
round my neck—I pressed her closely to my heart, 
and for one moment a beam of joy struck upon my 
mind. I raised myself to press a kiss upon her 
forehead—’twas cold and white as this polished 
marble—her eye was fixed in death. They have 
buried her in that grave—round which I walk daily, 
seeking therein the only refuge left for my miseries.” 

As we rose from the tomb on which we had been 
sitting, and moved towards the gate, the old man 
looked back upon the grave of his daughter. An 
agonizing feeling changed his visage—but he gave 
it no utterance. We passed on the street and were 
about to separate—I extended my hand, in token 
of my sympathy with the childless and friendless 
stranger. He grasped it firmly—and a tear from 
a fountain long deemed arid, fell upon the sym- 
bols of our pledged sympathy. 

“You know not,” said the old man, “how all 
absorbing and long endearing is the love of a fath- 
er for the deserving daughter! Time,that quench 


“‘ T have,” continued he, “in moments of solitude 
tried to sound the sources of this feeling—not pe- 
culiar, though strong in my bosom ; but in contem- 
plating the effect, the causes seem to evade me: 
it is surely all that we dream of purity in earthly 
love, and a!! that imagination paints of faith can 
promise in higher and holier intercourse. ‘Thre 
father sees his face reflected in sofier and gentler 
forms, in his infant daughter ; her expanded mind 
catches its impressions from his experience ; in joy 
her participation doubles his delight; in sorrow, her 
sympathies & endearing fondness mitigate the pang; 
in prosperity, she adorns; in adversity with kindly 
ministrations,she lightens,by sharing the burthen ; in 
the cold and bitter cup of poverty, she mingles the 
ingredients of willing obeisance and growing love. 
** Such was mine—and I looked, when desires 
ceased and strength failed, to have passed away 
from life without a groan, pillowing my palsied 
head upon a daughter’s bosom. 

’ But no—no ; the blast that scattered branch and 
fruit, spent its force upon the upholding prop; and 
now the scathed trunk, barren and leafless, totters 
at every breeze, lonely, profitless and unseemly.” 
The old man again shook my hand with a con- 
vulsive grasp, and left me. I looked upon the 
grave of the daughter, and turned to gaze upon the 
father, as he‘moved slowly from me—and I felt that, 
for the morning’s experience, for the powers of sym- 
pathy with the smitten and the lonely, it was “‘ good 
for me that I had been afflicted.” [ Selected. 


, From the Columban Star. 
MATERNAL INFLUENCE. 
** That gentlest of all living things,—a Mother.” 

No sight can be more tender than that ofa pious 
mother, fastening the look of anxious affection up- 
on the mild and beautiful form of her infant offspring 
—as it lies upon her knees in balmy slumbers.— 
What are the thoughts that seem to struggle for 
utterance in that breast warmed by instinctive pas- 
sion? What are the bodings mingled with pray- 
ers which vibrate on her placid frame? What an- 
ticipation transports, what dread chills, what glory 
brightens, what gloom obscures the confused vis- 
ions of her mind? She seems to address the help- 
less loveling and to say, ‘‘ My sweet little stranger, 
to whatend art thou cast upon the trials and per- 
turbations ofa treacherous world? Art thou born 
to happiness or misery, to honor or infamy, to en- 
joy the sweets of friendship or the cruelties of mal- 
ice, to taste the delights of fruition, or to grasp the 
thorn ofdisappointment? Will virtue preside over 
thy ways, and wisdom direct thy steps, and joy fill 
-thy cup; or wilt thou be abandoned to those pas- 
sions which shall tear thee like vultures, and con- 
sume the last particle of thy happiness? Per- 
adventure the assassin’s dagger awaits my boy, 
or the fathomless depth contains his tomb, ot 
pestilence comes with insidious step to meet thee, 
or dismal penury is preparing for thee its ill-advis- 
ing suggestions? Will it be thy unhappy lot to 
forget God thy Maker, to rush reckless and incon- 
siderate into the way of transgression, and thus to 
ruin thy precious soul; or wilt thou be persuaded 
to repent and turn to God with all thy heart, and 
thus secure the prize of immortal joy? What 
manner of child wilt thou be?” Pee 

She can imagine but one relief for these porten- 
tous apprehensions ; and that is found in the guard 
with which religion fortifies the abodes of youth, in 
the shield which virtue places upon the unsuspect- 
ing form of juvenile infirmity. This defence is 
more than valiant bands, more than the treasures 
of opulence, and stands instead of parental care, of 





es other fires in his heart, purifies and strength- 
ens that affection.” 


friendship’s sweets, and fortune’s smile. Her first 
wish therefore, is to imbue the tender heart with 
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wisdom’s restraining virtue, and to turn upon those 
powers which contain the rudiments of future man- 
hood, the salutary beam of the Sun of Righteousness. 

Examples of maternal success in alluring to vir- 
tuous determinations the unformed principles of 
sons and daughters, stand forth in the brilliant re- 
cords of goodness and piety. How much the cause 
of truth, of humanity, and of all that conduces to 
the dignity and happines of man may be indebted 
to this instrumentality, is not to be known now ; but 
that great revealer of secrets, the Last Day, will 
do justice to this important subject, and will exhib- 
it its astonishing connexion with the whole history 
of man. 

I feel persuaded, Mr. Editor, that you will have 
no objection to record one instance more which 
has come under my knowledge, of the happy re- 
sults ofa mother’s influence in drawing from the 
snares of vice, and in directing to the path of life, 
a son whose untoward nature afforded but little prom- 
ise of success. The youth to whom [ allude, inher- 
ited from: nature a large portion of those passions 
which seek an early mastery over all those in whom 
they abide as inherent qualities; and which are not 
apt to yield to the feeble restraints of discipline. He 
was indeed at no time so far abandoned to obdura- 
cy as to lose all sense of respect for God and his pa- 
rents. Buta heart deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked, hurried him on into scenes and 
excesses, which were well designed effectually to 
obliterate from his mind every impression of that 
pious council in which he had been nurtared.— 
When sufficiently advanced in life to enter into 
scenes of dissipation, his greatest pleasure lay in 
the company of those who paid no respect whatever 
to the institutions of religion. Among them he 
heard the name of God profaned, saw the Sabbath 
turned into a season of unhallowed amusement and 
recreation, and became familiarized to various hab- 
its of an ungodly life. On one occasion when he had 
prepared himself for the brainless enjoyment of a 
horse race, and was issuing forth flushed with the 
expectation of the pleasure he .was to realize among 
his jovial companions, and their flowing bowls, he 
was met by the then unwelcome form of a grieved, 
anxious Morner. Thetear which was beginning to 
roll down her pensive cheek told him plainly enough 
the meaning of that unexpected interview, and im- 
parted an awe toher presence which damped his 
headlong ardor. She improved the moment to 
warn the impetuous youth. The enticements of 
sinners were pourtrayed, the easy descent to the 
gulf smoking with the ruin of human wretches, was 
pointed out, and the voice of parental authority faul- 
tering with grief, demanded the prompt relinquish- 
ment of his mad design. He remained for a time 
motionless and disconcerted. But after recovering 
a little from his embarrassment, in order to mitigate 
the affectionate solicitude which throbbed with rap- 
id pulsations through a parent’s aching heart, he 
promised her that this should be the last time he 
would ever urge his way to such a scene. The 
promise however was forgotten almost as soon as 
mate, and the tumult of pleasure speedily drowned 
the voice of maternal expostulation. 

That mother whothus saw herself in a manner 
deserted by a profligate child, who perceived that 
her kindest entreaties passed like the transcient 
gale over the heart of the fickle youth, still did not 
intermit her prudent efforts to arrest, and restrain 
his infatuation. After he had violated a solemn 
promise, and had shown no symptoms of compunc- 
tion or regret, she might have concluded it a hope- 
less experiment to use any further endeavors to con- 
trol or persuade him. But though often disappoint- 
ed, she did not cease to interpose betwixt all the in- 
tervals of his sober reflection, reproofs mingled 
with tears and kindness. 

After the lapse of a little time this young man 
was required in the prosecution of business, to 
take leave of the parental roof, and to make his 
abode among strangers. Even then he continued 
a course of thoughtless living and seemed to hard- 
en himself in the wilful rejection of every serious 


his mind, and found a moment’s indulgence. It 
rolled gently and softly upon his spirit, like a re- 
mote sound which the din of the day had drown- 
ed, but which the silence of the night permitted to 
reach his thoughtless sense. With the idea of a 
grieved neglected parent was associated the remem- 
brance of her tears, her importunate admonitions, 
her persevering diligence in casting obstacles in 
his way to destruction, and also his own repeated 
promises. ‘The impression was deep and salutary. 
He was agitated during the night by awful apprehen- 
sions of an impending ruin, and the still more dread- 
ful fear that he had now to deal with that God whom 
his crimes and ingratitude had rendered inexorable 
forever. The resolution, however, was deeply fix- 
ed and imprinted on his mind, that he would break 
off his sins, and pursue a life of rectitude and so- 
briety. It pleased God at the same time to make 
his heart soft, and to incline him to the ways of 
righteousness. ‘The pious counsels of his mother 
came fresh to his recollection. His soul was melt- 
ed into deep contrition, and he soon conveyed to 
the delightful ear of that affectionate parent, who 
had been so long afflicted by his hurtful levities and 
sin, the pleasing intelligence of his repentance to- 
wards Gop and faith in the Lorp Jesus. A. B. 
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RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF A MUCH LOVED 
YOUTH. 

The following letter was written by a young man, late a mem- 
ber of the Sophomore class in Yale College, to a friend who had 
requested him to give a particular account of his views and 
feelings, and the operations of the Spirit, at the time when he 
humbly hoped that he was brought by the mercy of God to ex- 
perience a change of heart. 

‘* | have enjoyed moments,” says this dear youth, ‘ which I 
would not exchange for all the vain objects of this lower world, 
and all the happiness the worldling ever felt.””, And what must be 
those joys in Heaven, for let me tell vou reader, he has gone to 
taste them in their full fruition.—Oh learn from him that when 
** something whispers—go back, or you may lose your soul 
forever,” that then is the accepted time. Rel. Intel.} 


Yate Couitece, Marca, 1827. 


Dear Frienp,—I have commenced my letter 
early in the week, so as to be able, if possible, to 
give you anvexact account of all the workings of my 
own mind, and the operations of the Spirit, when I 
was called to see my hopeless situation as a trans- 
gressor of the law of God ; and was enabled, as I 
humbly hope, to cast myself on the mercy of the 
Saviour for salvation. And oh, that the Father of 
all mercies would grant me a full supply of the rich- 
es of his grace, and aid me to spend a life forfeited 
to death, in furthering the interests of the Redeemer 
on that earth, where he suffered and died to ran- 
"om its guilty inhabitants. 

For some time past there has been a sermon 
preached in the Theological Chamber, on Saturday 
evenings, by some one of the Faculty or Theological 
Students; and they are ofthe most practicai & point- 
ed kind. It was by one ofthese that my feelings 
were more particularly excited, but they might all 
have subsided in a few days, hadI not been invited 
by a young man of the most fervent piety, (to whom 
I feel under the greatest obligations) to attend an 
inquiry meeting of Doct. T.’s on the succeeding 
Monday evening. Here I had set before me in the 
strongest possible light, my situation, and the course 
of conduct ‘necessary to be pursued immediately, 
or I should be daily involving myself in greater 
danger and difficulties. Several times during the 
evening, as he pressed the point of an instantaneous 
resolution to become a Christian, did I feel strong 
in the determination to renounce the world ard 
return to God. But when the pleasures of sin and 
the difficulties of a holy life occurred to my mind, I 
felt a great inclination to put off the work a little 
longer; until some of my present difficulties should 
be obviated, and I should have more leisure to de- 
vote to the business. However, when Doct. T. re- 
quested all who felt disposed, to call at his room at 
any time, and said that he would be pleased to 





thought. On one evening after a scene of mirthful 
levity, the thought of a distant mother stole upon 


cee 


one Sophomore who remained ;) but on Zing into 
the hall something whispered ; goback, or you ma, 
lose your soul forever. I felt my cheek burning 2 
the thought of going before a man like Dr. 'T. 4, 
confess my sins ; and J suppose too the idea of eating 
ing out before my classmates and the world as ong 
who meant to renounce the pursuit of worldly pleas. 
ure for the love of God, added a little to the glow: 
so to regain my calmness and consider a little be. 
fore I proceeded farther, I took my seat in the win. 
dow, and never before hadI such a conflict with 
my feelings. You cannot imagine my situation — 
The night was dark and stormy, and as I sat ang 
heard the wind whistle round the steeple of the 
Chapel, I felt the loneliness of my situation, the 
blood rushed in haste to my face, and my feelings 
became too strong for control. How much longer | 
should have continued here I know not, had not the 
clock commenced striking the hour directly aboyg 
my head. Atevery stroke of the bell the still smal] 
voice was heard, bidding me beware, how I treated 
the strivings of the Spirit, for that hour might be 
the last that I should spend on earth. And thanks 
be to the mercy of God, who gave me at that criti. 
cal moment a determination to sleep no longer in 
a state ofsin, but to rise and make use of all the 
means in my power to return toour heavenly Fath. 
er. Having related my feelings and engaged in 
prayer with Doct. TL and having received instruc. 
tions from him, I left the room; and then again 
the scene recurred to my mind accompanied with 
the most overpowering sensations. What have] 
been doing? I thought to myself; and what shall 
I do now !—and as I gazed around on the cheering 
lights of the College windows, and heard the voices 
of their occupants raised in mirth and revelry; it 
appeared like adream more than like a sober and 
all-important reality: and I could hardly bring my- 
self to feel that 1 was now to go on and give up a! 
these pleasures, and become a new creature in 
Christ. How too should I appear before some of 
my friends? and how could I pay any attention to 
my lessons, which I must certainly get? In this 
state of distress I walked about the yard, muffling 
my face in my cloak, regardless of the tempestuous- 
ness of the night, and fearing I should meet some 
one who would laugh me out of my feelings. At 
times I determined to abandon all concern, and re 
turn to my accustomed state of mind, and then 
shuddering at the thought of losing the day of grace 
and of being forsaken of the Spirit : at length I re- 
solved to go toa friend’s room &stay during the night 
—and there to make my peace with God. Conse- 
quently I proceeded up stairs to the door, and after 
having walked a few times through the entry to 
summon resolution, I entered and sat down. Here 
again was another trial; but after having told my 
feelings to my friend,and having conversed and prar- 
ed together till a late hour, we retired to rest. 

In the morning I could scarcely bear the idea of 
going out among my acquaintance, as I feared their 
influence, and the weakness of my own resolutions; 
but my friend having persuaded me that all necessary 
duties must be attended to as far as the state of 
my feelings would warrant, I was enabled to go 
through my lessons and other exercises, and siill 
keep the great work constantly before me. For 
the two following days my feelings were much the 
same; I was in darkness as to what it was neces- 
sary for me to do, and as far as E can judge of my 
own feelings, I was trying to make myself better, 
and more prepared to become a Christian, not be 
lieving that I must or could come with all my sins 
upon me, and cast myself at the foot of the cross, 
and receive forgiveness of my injquities from the 
Saviour as an act of free grace on his part. But! 
would fain purchase it myself, so as to take some 
of the praise to myself, of my salvation. My heart 
was too proud and stubborn to bend low in the dust 
and implore mercy on my guilty head as a lostand 
dying worm, but I must do something which would 
lay God under obligations to forgive my sins. At 
times I could contemplate my vileness and catch 
faint glimpse of the character of the Redeemer, but 





converse with any one after the meeting had dis- 
persed, I left the room with the rest, (excepting 


still I was unable to understand the gospel way ot - 
salvation, and unwilling (although I.did not think 
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so then) to accept the atonement of Christ as the 
only means through which I could ever hope for 
mercy. And although I felt willing to receive and 
acknowledge the Lord Jesus as my Saviour, on 
condition of his granting me assurance of forgive- 
ness and reconciliation ; yet ] could by no means 
bring myself to submit unreservedly to God as my 
Maker and Supreme Disposer, and to love him for his 
own character, and not because he would ever show 
mercy tome. In short, I wasa proud and rebellious 
sinner, ready to dethrone the King of Heaven ifI had 
the power, and take intomy own hands the direction 
of my fate, and rule the universe at will. I soon 
went to Doct. ‘T’. again, and told him my difficul- 
ties, and received directions. I returned to my 
room and there determined to give myself away to 
God. After much struggling and anguish of spir- 
it, I was at length enabled, as I would humbly trust, 
tomake anentire and unreserved dedication of all 
my faculties of soul and body to the service of the 
Saviour, and at the foot of the cross to receive par- 
don from my God. Since that hour, oh how chang- 
ed have been my views of life and death and eter- 
nity ;—of the character of God and the Saviour ; of 
his service and the interests of his cause on earth; 
—of my own responsibilities, duties, and desires ; 
ofthe condition of sinners and the professsed disci- 
ples of Christ ;—and although I am still far from 
God, yet I can say with a heart responding with the 
words, that I have enjoyed moments which I would 
not exchange for all the vain objects of this lower 
world, and all the happiness the worldling ever felt. 
Yours very affectionately, C s. 














THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








INTERESTING VARIETY. 
From the Western Carolinian. 

In passing thro’ Rowan a few weeks since, I lodged 
one Saturday night, about 15 miles west of Salisbury. 
Finding myself very agreeably circumstanced, I de- 
termined to spend the Sabbath with my landlord. As 
my horse was wearied, I conceived my duty to con- 
sist not in riding some distance to attend church, 
but in spending the day profitably at my lodging, 
that my poor animal might enjoy the rest provided 
forhim in the decalogue. ThisI more readily 
conceived to be my duty, as the table was literally 
covered with books. 

After breakfast, the family began to talk of 
school. What, thought I, have they Sabbath schools 
here also? But I soon found by the conversation 
of the household, and the certainty with which 
they appeared to gather all their books before start- 
ing, that it was not by any means a new thing. 
Having once enjoyed the advantages ofa Bible 
Class, I was quite glad to findone to cheer me on my 
journey. 

We walked across the fields to a neighbouring 
mansion, whick seemed to contain neither poverty 
nor riches, but was the abode of that competency 
which renders life delightful. The dwelling was 
large and commodious—and to my pleasing aston- 
ishment, I found it crowded with scholars. About 
50 persons were present—all having ultimately in 
view, toread and understand the Word of Life. 

The head of the resident family opened school 
by reading the Scriptures, singing and prayer: after- 
wards the assembly separated into classes, with 
all that regularity and cheerfuless which so emi- 
nently characterize the exercises of Sunday Schools. 
Of these classes, some were labouring to identify A, 
B,C. Aclass of lads with its teacher, and another of 
small girls with their instructress, were reading the 
narrative of the Gospel: while “‘ a mother of Israel,” 
i a separate apartment, with a numerous train 
of young ladies, was by the help of Scott’s Commen- 
tary, taking the old Testament in order. 

There was alsoaclass of young men under the 
care ofan experienced father : and being conveni- 
ent to them, I had an opportunity of witnessing 
their proficiency in Biblical History. ‘This privi- 
lege I likewise enjoyed as it respects the other clas- 
ss ; and must confess that among the unlearned of 
our country, I have seldom met so much plain, prac- 


The assembly was diversified—but this very di- 
versity, the exercises, the earnestness betrayed in 
the manner of the instructers, and the interest ta- 
ken by the pupils in all that was said or done, 
formed a scene, the most pleasing to present view, 
and gave birth to more flattering anticipations. 
Is it possible that the minds of these young 
people, so intent on gaining instruction, can pass 
without receiving some salutary lessons from the 
piety and virtue here inculcated from Sabbath to 
Sabbath? Surely not. Such instruction qust, it 
will have its influence ; and that, not only over one 
family or neighborhood ; but in what corner scever 
of our earth these scholars shall become citizens, 
there will be felt the secret influence of this Sabbath 
school. 
Though Bible classes be not always conducted 
by those thoroughly versed in creed and doctrine, 
yet, holding with Dr. Dodridge that “ the true inter- 
pretation of scripture is that which upon careful 
reading is suggested to a man of sense,” I would 
ask, what means next to the preaching of the gos- 
pel is more directly calculated to make for our own 
and others salvatioa than Bible classes? or in what 
way can the plain men of our country diffuse more 
extensively the principles of ‘fa religion pure and 
undefiled,” than by giving their aid to Sabbath 
schools ? Rosert Raikes. 
January 27th, 1828. : 











NATURAL HISTORY. 








From Bonaparte’s American Ornithology. 
THE ANT-CATCHER. 


The Ant-catchers may justly be enumerated 
amongst the beneiaciors of mankind, as they dwell 
in regions where the ants are so numerous, large, 
and voracious, that without their agency, co-opera- 
ting with a few ant-eating quadrupeds,the produce of 
the soil would inevitably be destroyed in those fer- 
tile parts ofthe globe. The ant hills of South Ame- 
rica are often more than twenty feet in diameter, 
and many feet in height. These wonderful edifi- 
ces are thronged with two hundredfold more in- 
habitants, and are proportionably far more numer- 
ous, than the small ones with which we are famil- 
iar. Breeding in vast numbers, and multiplying 
with great celerity and profusion, the increase of 
these insects would soon enable them to swarm 
over the greatest extent of country, were not their 
propagation and diffusion limited by the active ex- 
ertions of that part of the animal creation which 
continually subsist by their destruction. 

The ant-catchers run rapidly upon the ground, 
alighting but seldom upon trees, and then on the 
lowest branches ; they generally associate in small 
flocks, feed exclusively on insects, and most com- 
monly frequent the large ant-hills before mention- 
ed. Several different species ofthese birds are of- 
ten observed to live in perfect harmony on the 
same mound, which, as it supplies an abundance 
of food for all, removes one of the causes of discord 
which is most universally operative throughout an- 
imated nature. On the same principle we might 
explain the comparative mildness of herbivorous 
animals, as well as the ferocity and solitary habits 
of carnivorous, and particularly of rapacious ani- 
mals, which repulse all others from their society, 
and forbid even their own kind to approach the 
limits of their sanguinary demain. 

The ant-catchers never soar high in the air, nor 
do they extend their flight to any great distance 
without alighting to rest, in consequence of the 
shortness of their wings and tail, which, in fact, 
seem to be seldom employed for any other purpose 
than to assist them in running along the ground, 
or in leaping from branch to branch of bushes and 
low trees, an exercise in which they display remark- 
able activity. Some species, like the woodpeck- 
ers, climb on the trunks of trees in pursuit of in- 
sects ; and, it would appear from their restless hab- 
its and almost constant motion, that their limited 


more ample provision for flight. The ant-catchers 





tical knowledge of scripture history and doctrine. 





excursions are entirely attributable to the want of 


vourite insects are generally less abundant; but 
they live in the dense and remote parts of forests, 
far from the abodes of man and civilization. They 
also dislike open and wet countries. 

The note of the ant-catchers is as various as the 
species are different, but it is always very remarka- 
ble and peculiar. Their flesh isoily, and disagree- 
able to the taste; and, when the bird is opened, a 
very offensive odour is diffused, from the remains 
of half-digested ants and other insects contained in 
the stomach. 

The plumage of the ant-catchers very probably 
undergoes considerable changes in colour. The 
size of the sexes is different, the female being much 
larger than the male. Such variations may have 
induced naturalists to consider many as species that 
really do not exist as such in nature. 

—_—_——— Es 
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WHISPERERS, 
Breakfast being over and the business of the 
morning despatched, Mrs. Worthley and her daugh- 
ter sat down together to sewing. ‘Two of their 
young friends also were with them; one a relative 
from a distant town, the other a neighbor who had 
dropped in to sit with them an hour. They had 
scarcely become seated, when the polite and friend- 
ly Mrs. Cajole came inon a morning call. She sat 
down and conversed freely with the young ladies 
for a few moments on common topics; but she sat 
near Mrs. Worthley, and seemed impatient to com- 
municate something to her. She soon began ina 
low voice, drawing her chair closer and putting 
her mouth to the lady’s ear. When the girls saw 
her motions they conversed among themselves, and 
did not attempt to interrupt her. Mrs. Cajole, 
however, was very earnest, and her voice became 
louder and louder, till at length it was no longer 
in a whisper and all the company heard a great part 
of herremarks. They were, however, but parts of 
sentences, and in the latter part of the story, so that 
none but Mrs. Worthley could make out what she 
meant. These were some of her expressions: “A 
very imprudent man people all by the ears 
might have known the Colonel would be angry 
church distracted cause ruined wonder he 
could do so would you have thought it, Mrs. 
Worthley—so good a man as he always scemed to 
be.” Thus Mrs. Cajole ran ona long time, though 
Mrs. Worthley did not say much in reply, and 
seemed anxious to have the subject subside.— 
At length the visiter rose to take her leave, not be- 
cause her subject or storehouse of language was ex- 
hausted, but because there were at least twenty oth- 
er families whereshe had not yet told the news, and 
she must be going. As she gave Mrs: Worthley 
her hand to bid her good morning, she said aloud, 
‘Now, madam, do not tell of this to any body; for 
it may all blow over you know, and so the least that 
is said of it the better.” ‘‘ Especially,’ added she 
in a whisper, “‘ do not let these young ladies know 
it, for they are inexperienced, and may not be alto- 
gether so prudent in speaking about it as they 
ought ;” forgetting that the young ladies had al- 
ready heard a good part of it from her own mouth. 

When she was gone, the young ladies were very 
inquisitive to know what the important story was, 
which had been so earnestly told, and yet seem- 
ed so much like a mysterious secret. Mary shrewd- 
ly suspected she had seen and heard one of the 
whisperers that her mamma had described to her ; * 
but could hardly believe that their neighbor and 
friend, Mrs. Cajole, would do sucha thing. Little 
Nancy too, who happened to be present, was full of 
wonder; for she had not spoke or stirred while Mrs. 
C. was in the room, but had stared at her with sur- 
prize and some degree of fear. ‘‘Ma,” said she, 
“‘what did that lady want? Was she angry with 
you ’—What made her whisper so hard?” 

Mrs. Worthley found it necessary to explain the 
matter, for the satisfaction of the whole company, 
and lest-they should imagine the matter to be 
worse than it really was, or suppose some persons 


























are never found in settled districts, where their fa- 


morsel 
* See Companion of last week.. 
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were guilty who in fact were innocent. So she 
gave them the account. “ It appears,” said she, 
‘that Mr. Shepherd’s sermon last Sabbath gave of- 
fence to two or three of his hearers; especially to 
Col. Burley, who thought he was pointed at. ‘The 
affair is making some talk in town, for there are 
several busy-bodies in our little society, who med- 
dle too much with other men’s matters. There is 
some division even in the church on the subject, 
for ‘a whisperer seperateth chief friends.” Mrs. 
Cajole thinks that Mr. Shepherd was very impru- 
dent, and very much out of the way. She believes 
that the church will be divided, Mr. S. dismissed, 
and the whole society be thrown into confusion for 
a long time to come, if it is not utterly ruined.— 
Whereas, in fact, she and two or three more are 
making all the mischief. I heard the sermon and 
did not think of its being personal; or any thing 
more than a mild and faithful reproof for prevail- 
ing sins. I suppose Col. Burley’s conscience ac- 
cused him, and that he and some others are offend- 
ed. Their passion would soon die away, if offi- 
cious tale-bearers did not fan the flame. As it is, 
there will be some talk and commotion for a week 
or two; then the good sense of the people will un- 
derstand the matter, and strife will cease.” 

** But you see, my young friends,” continued 
Mrs. W. “that if truth and peace again prevail, it 
will not be by the efforts of Mrs. Cajole. She evi- 
dently takes delight in talking over the matter, and 
making it as bad as possible. If people were not 
too wise and cautious to be much under her influ- 
ence, the evil would increase according to her pre- 
dictions, and there would be perpetual discord 
throughout the town, and harmony and peace 
would fly from every dwelling. I am sorry to say 
these things of her; but, by talking as she has be- 
fore you, she has left me no other course. Let me 
then warn you against the example of a whisperer. 
And let me refer you toa few passages of scrip- 
ture, which it may be profitable to read in connex- 
ion with the incidents of this morning. They are 
in James 3. 2,18; 2Thess. 3. 11; 1 Tim. 5. 13; 1 
Pet. 4. 14,155 Tit. 2. 1-5. Also many passages in 
the book of Proverbs. Hearken to these counsels 
and warnings of wisdom; ari take heed, from 
your earliest days, that you be not ranked with 
whisperers and backbiters, who cast abroad fire- 
brands, arrows and death, while they pretend they 
design no harm, and say, Am I not in sport? 











MISCELLANY. 








DEATH-BEDS OF VOLTAIRE AND PAINE, 


In spite of all the infidel philosophers who flock- 
ed around Voltaire in the first days of his illness, 
he gave signs of wishing to return to that God 
whom he had so often blasphemed. He called for 
the priest ; his danger increasing, he wrote, entreat- 
ing the Abbe Gaultier to visithim. He afterwards 
made a declaration, in which he, ia fact, renounced 
infidelity, signed by himself and two witnesses.— 
D’Alembert, Diderot, and about twenty others, who 
had beset his apartment, he would often curse and 
exclaim—* Retire; it is you that have brought me 
to my present state. Begone; I could have done 
without you all, but you could not exist without me ; 
and what a wretched glory have you procured me!” 
They could hear him, the prey of anguish and 
dread, alternately supplicating and blaspheming 
that God whom he had conspired against; and in 
plaintive accents would he cry out, “Oh Christ! 
Oh Jesus Christ!” and then complain that he was 
abandoned of God and man. His physician, Mr. 
Tronchin, calling in to administer relief, thunder- 
struck, retired, declaring the death of the impious 
man to be terrible indeed ; the Mareshal de Riche- 
lieu flies from the bedside, declaring it to be a sight 
too terrible to be sustained;\and Mr. Tronchin, 
that the furies of Orestes could give but a faint idea 
of those of Voltaire. He said, “ Doctor, I will 
give you half of what I am worth, if you will give me 
six months life.’ The doctor answered, “‘ Sir, you 
cannot live six weeks.” Voltaire replied, ‘‘ Then 





Tom Paine, on his death-bed, during his parox- 
ysms of distress, cried out withovt intermission, 
“Oh Lord, help me! God, help me! Jesus Christ, 
help me! Oh Lord, help me!” repeating the same 
expression, without the least variation, in a tone 
that would alarm the house. 


—-—re— 
The following is the testimony of Infidels to the excellency of 
the Christian Religion. 
Religioa is necessary in every community ; the 
laws are a curb upon open crimes, and religion up- 
on those that are private. Voltaire. 


No religion ever appeared in the world, whose 
natural tendency was so much directed to promote 
the peace and happiness of mankind, as the Christ- 
ian. The Gospel of Christ is one continual lesson 
of the strictest morality, of justice, benevolence, 
and universal charity. Supposing Christianity to 
be a human invention, it.is the most amiable and 
successful invention, that ever was imposed on man- 
kind for their good. Bolingbroke. 
Disbelief in futurity, loosens in a great measure 
the ties of morality, and may be supposed for that 
reason pernicious to the peace of civil society. 
-—Lo— Hume. 
SUICIDE PREVENTED. 
The following little anecdote of a person who 
had contemplated self-destruction, is very beautiful 
and touching. ‘I was weary of life, and, after a 
day, such assome have known, and none would wish 
to remember, was hurrying along the street to the 
river, when I felt a sudden check. I turned and 
beheld a little boy, who had caught hold of the skirt 
of my cloak in his anxiety to solicit my notice. His 
look was irresistible. Not less so was the lesson he 
had learnt: ‘‘ There are six of us, and we are dy- 
ing for want of food.” ‘ Why should I not;” said 
I to myself, “‘ relieve this wretched family? Ihave 
the means and it will not delay me many minutes. 
But what if it does.” The scene of misery he con- 
ducted me to, [cannot describe. I threw them my 
purse; and their burst of gratitude overcame me. 
It filled my eyes; it went as a cordial to my heart. 
**T will call to-morrow,” I cried. Fool that I was 
to think of leaving a world where such pleasure was 
to be had, and so cheap.— Rogers’ Italy. 
—-yo— 
Childhood.—There is in childhood a holy igno- 
rance—a beautiful credulity—a sort of sanctity, 
that one cannot contemplate without something ofthe 
reverential feeling with which one should approach 
beings of celestial nature. The impress of divine 
nature is, as it were, fresh on the infant spirit— 
fresh and unsullied by contact with this withering 
world. One trembles, lest an impure breath should 
dim the clearness of its bright mirror. And per- 
petually must those who are in the habit of contem- 
plating childhood—of studying the characters of 
little children, feel and repeat to their own hearts 
—‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven.”—Aye, 
which of us, of the wisest among us, may not stoop 
to receive instruction and rebuke from the charac- 
ter of a little child ?—Which of us, by comparison 
with its divine simplicity, has not reason to blash 
for the littleness, the insincerity, the worldliness, 
the degeneracy, of his own. 
, LA 

The knowledge of a little boy astonishing a priest. 
A Popish priest, in Ireland, who is making the 
Scriptures his daily study, and is an advocate for 
the schools in that country, which most of the priests 
oppose, lately met one of the scholars going to 
school, and asked him what book it was he carried 
under his arm? ‘It isa will, sir,” said the boy. 
*¢ What will?” rejoined the priest. ‘‘ The last will 
and testament that Jesus Christ left to me, and to 
all who desire to claim a title in the property there- 
in bequeathed,” replied the boy. ‘‘ What did 
Christ leave you in that will?” ‘‘ A kingdom, sit.” 
“‘ Where does that kingdom lie?” “It is the king- 
dom of heaven, sir.” ‘‘ And do you expect to reign 
as aking there?” “ Yes, sir, as joint heir with 
Christ.” ‘* And will not every person get there as 





I shall go to hell, and you will go with me;” and 
soon after expired. 
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ground of the will.” The priest asked him sever. 
al other questions, to which the boy gave such satis. 
factory answers as quite astonished him. “Indeed” 
said he, “‘ you are a good little boy—take care of the 
book wherein God gives you such precious promis. 
es: believe what he has said, and you will be hap. 
py here and hereafter.” 


- A— 
To Young Men.—Bestow thy youth so that thoy 
mayest have comfort to remember it, when it hath 
forsaken thee, and not sigh and grieve at the ac- 
count thereof. Whilst thou art young thou wilt 
think it will never have end; but, behold, the lon 
est day hath its evening, and that thou shalt ep. 
joy it but once, that it never turns again; use it 
therefore as the spring time, which soon departeth, 
and wherein thou oughtest to plant and sow all pro- 
visions for a long and happy life.—Sir W. Raleigh 
to his son. -—-eoe— 
Maxim.—The petty vexations of life are like beg. 
gars; if you treat them kindly, they “‘call again;” 
but if you kick them from your door, they will be 
very likely to cut your acquaintance. 
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THE DYING BABE. 

Farewell, my child, I may not wish thy stay, 
Early from sin and sorrow, call’d away. 

Yet oh! forgive this agony of heart— 

’Tis hard, my cherub—hard with thee to part. 

It rends my soul forever to resign 

What fondly I had deem’d was wholly mine. 

’T was impious thus to claim thee from the skies— 
And now with thee my vain presumption dies. 
Yes, thou wert heaven’s to me in mercy lent ; 
Thou wert too pure for earth, and only sent 

With all thy fond endearments, so to twine 
Around thy mother’s heart and make it thine: 
That when thou bad’st her thy last fond farewell, 
Her thoughts where thou should’st go, would love 
to dwell, 

Would seek a parent in her infant’s God— 

And ask a home where he had found abode. 

E’en now in death, that sweetly smiling face, 
So feebly turn’d to ask a last embrace— 
Seems to implore “‘ wipe off that falling tear, 
Death cannot harm, my guardian angel’s here 
With outstretch’d arms my spirit to receive— 
Thy child is blest—then sure thou wilt not grieve.” 
It ceas’d, and all was still—silent as death— 

Oh! to recal that last—that low drawn breath: 
’Tis all toolate: it was—it was the last: 

Forgive the wish to call it back—'tis past. 

I know ’twas selfish, and twas worse than vain, 
He’ll not return, yet we may meet again: 

Yes, we may meet, life looks not now so dim— 
** He may not come—but I can goto him.” 

* August 20, 1828. C. 


—LA— 
THE SABBATH BELL. 
If earth hath aught that speaks to us of heaven, 
’Tis when, within some lone and leafy dell, 
Solemn and slow we list the Sabbath bell, 
On music’s wings through the clear ether driven :— 
Doth it not say aloud—‘‘ Oh man, ’twere well 


| Hither to come, nor walk in sins unshriven! 


Haste to this temple ; tidings ye shall hear, 

Ye who are sorrowful and sick in soul, 

Your griefs to soothe, you downcastness to cheer, 
To bind affliction’s wounds, and make you whole; 
Come here—come here—though like the Tyron dye 
Guilt hath polluted you, yet white as snow, 

From the eternal streams that hither flow, 

Home ye shall pass to meet your Maker’s eye.” 


LOVE AND SPRING. 
“‘ Thy flowers,” one day said Love to Spring, 
“ Scarcely survive their blossoming : 
Fleet one short month—one stormy day— 
The tender trifles pass away.” 
“Tt is too true,” sweet Spring replied, 
* And sad—it cannot be denied— 





well as you?” 


** Nosir; none can get there but 
those that claim their title tothat kingdom upon the 


But will the joys ¢hy reign discloses, 
Last any longer than my roses?” 


